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SEASON'S GREETINGS TO ALL 


AN INVITATION 
Our New Year's party this year is on 8 January 1984, and you are all invoted to 
come with friends or guests to share the cheer of the Mansion in its seasonal 
glory. We will provide potable and edible cheer for you from 4"00 to 6:50 YM, 
It is always such a pleasure to start off the New Year with friends like you and 
to sense the manner in which the house seems to respond, too. We hope for cle- 
ment weather. The New-England Almanack, 1784, by Edmund Greebetter, forecast 
"clouds up for a cold, driving storm," for that day. Will history repeat itself? 


OF MICE I SING 


"Twas the night before christmas and all through the house, not a creature was 


stirring, not even a mouse." It is very obvious that Clement Moore hadn't had 
mich experience. with real, live mice... I can't believe:there is a time when. they 


aren't stirring, and I speak as an expert, for mice there are in the Shaw Mansion 
as in all old houses. But they are a breed different from any of which the poets 
wrote. Robert burns called them wee shivering, cowering beasties. Not these 
Mansion mice. And I'm not at all sure that they don't even have a sense of hu- 
mor, for aside from ducking in and out during the day, they come out in the eve- 
ning and play tag with the dog, scooting from behind the refrigerator around the 
corner into the livingroom, along the wall and under the stove, and in a very few 
minutes back they go again, with the dog trying in vain to get them. And they 
keep at it, over and over. then when they have worn her out and she has gone to 
sleep in a corner, they amble through again, under the stove and up onto the pile 
of stove wood and sit there, munching on something from the bark of the logs for 
twenty minutes or so at a time. I have to admit this is done by one at a time, 
until the Decon has “finally taken its toll and I have found a small lifeless body 
in some peculiar place, like the middle of the livingroom rug, behind the refri- 
gerator, under the washing-machine, even up in the Washington bedroom. But as 
Soon as one is gone another shows up. They don't get up on counters, probably 
because they are so well fed on Decon. but when the box is empty, they have 
their own way of telling me they want more. They get hold. of the box which is 
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behind a counter, and try to drag it behind the refrigerator, tugging and hau- 
ling and making one awful racket, for there isn't room unless the bcx is tipped 
on its side. I have found that box wedged in so tightly there, that I had to 

push with all my might to free it. Do you suppose they are trying to bring the 
feeding dish out so it can be refilled, as Snoopy does? If anyone has some mo- | 
ney they want to invest, I suggest that they buy stock in the company that makes 

Decon. It must be going up this fall. 


ACCESSIONS 


Glass paperweight with view of State St., from the Parade, ca. 1916-18 - Gift 
of Miss Virginia Knox, Glastonbury 

Pink pitcher with vignette of "oldest house in New London 1653" - gift of Miss 
Virginia Knox, Glastonbury 

1673 deed of sale from John Mason (2nd) to Joshua Hempsted (lst) of 100 acres 
east of Quinnebaug River - Bought by Society 

Life of Charles Green (son of Samuel Green, Gazette editor), by Sally Starr 
Nichols - Gift of author | | iat aa | 

Darrow & Comstock records, 17 vols., 1893-1930 - Gift of Mystic Seaport Libra- 


Ly 

Bulla Genealogy -Gift of Robert A. Gennings, Publisher 

10 skeins of Brainerd & Armstrong silk in original folders - Gift of San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Modern Art 

The First HUndred Years of American Yacht Club, 1983 - Gift of American Yacht 
Club : | | 


DESSERTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


A Cream Almond Pudding 
Boil gently a little mace and half a nutmeg (grated) in a wuart cream; when 
cool, beat 8 yolks and 3 whites, strain and mix with one spoon flour, one quar- 
ter of a pound almonds; settled, add one spoon rose-water, and by degrees the 
cold cream and beat well together; wet a thick cloth and flour it, and pour in 
the pudding, boil hard half an hour, take out, pour over it melted butter and 
Sugar. 


A Nice Indian Pudding 
Salt a pint meal, wet with one quart milk, sweeten and put into a strong clotny 
brass or beil metal vessel, stone or earthern pot, secure from wet and boil 12 
hours. ; 


Orange or Lemon Tarts 

Take 6 large lemons, rub them well in salt, put them into salt and water and 
let rest 2 days, change them daily in fresh water, 14 days, then cut slices 
and mince as fine as you can and boil them 2 or 3 hours till tender, then take 
6 pippins, pare, quarter and core them, boil in i pint fair water till the pip- 
pins break, then put the half of the pippins, with all the liquor to the orange 
or lemon, and add one pound sugar, boil all together one quarter of an hour, 
put into a gallipot and squeeze thereto a fresh orange, one spoon of which, 
with a spoon of the pulp of the pippin, laid into a thin royal paste, laid in- 
to small shallow pans or saucers, brushed with melted butter and some super- 
fine dugar; sugar sifted thereon, with a gentle baking, will be very good. 

N.B. pastry pans, or saucers, must be buttered lightly before the paste is 
laid on. If glass or China be used, have only a top crust, you can garnish 
with cut paste, like a lemon pudding or serve on puff paste. 


; . A Christmas Cookey | 
fo three pound flour, sprinkle a tea cup of fine powdered coriander seed, rub 


in one pound butter, and one and half pound sugar, dissolve three teaspoonfuls 
of pearl ash in a tea cup of milk, kneed (sic) all together well, roll three 
quarters of an inch thick, and cut or stamp into shape and size you please, 
bake slowly fifteen or twenty minutes' tho' hard and dry at first, if put into 
an earthern pot, and dry cellar, or damp room, they will be finer, softer and 
better when six months old. | 


All above from American Cookery, by Amelia Simmons,1796 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONG LIFE 
Reminiscences of Sarah Ann Weaver Newcomb (cont. from Dec.) 


At one time the boys of Fred and Harriet read a book where two children 
had a house in a tree. They at once began to look in the garden to see if 
there was one that would answer. It seemed a fine idea, and a cherry tree on 
the lawn was selected. Their father had a carpenter come and cut off some of 
the middle branches, and a house of three sides without a roof was constructed. 
On the fourth side was a trap-door and a few steps led into it. All the chil- 
dren of the street had. access, and there was no end of good times. I found it 
pleasant to take my work and often had lunch with them. A-few worms and bugs 
did not destroy the appetite of hungry boys and it was for years a source of 
pleasure. (It was called "Cherry Flat'') Afterwards, Jamie, with Joseph Cul- 
ver, Carl Huntington and Amos Lippitt dug a cave in the garden; it was large 
enough for a small stove. His father had a roof with a hole for the stovepipe, 
a matting to cover the ground, and seats for comfort. In telling stories and 
caring for a barrel of apples, they spent many happy evenings. Years after- 
wards, as young men, they frequently laughed and talked over the "hole in the 
ground". 

For a long time Emma had been urging MOther to visit her in San Francisco, 
and early in the summer of 1870 she decided to do so. Julia had previously 
spent some time there, so we thought her a safe escort for Mother. It was in- 
deed a joy for Emma to welcome her in her faroff home. The house was closed, 
and Louise was placed in my care. Mother spent a delightful season seeing 
much that was new and of interest to her. She was to return in November, and 
while patiently awaiting her arrival we had the house put in order for her, and 
a fine dinner in prospect. On the day she was expected came a telegram from 
Julia that Mother was very ill and the next train would bring them home. Alas 
for tll the joyous preparation! She was taken from the carriage to her bed- 
room, too ill to scarcely look or speak to one of her weeping children. She 
never was able to tell of her trip or the pleasure of her visit. For five 
weeks we hoped and prayed for the life so dear to us. How my heart throbs 
after these many years, as I recall her last look on me, and saw her close her 
eyes for the last time! Three days later, on the 23rd, we laid her beside our 
father. A beautiful life had passed out and our grief was inexpressible. 

Emma was at this time on her way East with her family. She remained for a 
year and during the time while very ill, Julian was born. We hardly thought 
she would recover, but her good constitution pulled through. With Julia, she 
kept house for the year, then deciding to return to her home Julia went with 
her and Louise again came to me. After several years Captain Farnsworth's 
health failed. He was a paralytic and great sufferer for three years when he 
passed away on september 22, 1883. In the meantime Annie and married and En- 
ma's home was ever after with her. Captain FArnsworth was cremated and his 
ashes sent home for burial in the family plot. Later Amma again came East for 
a long visit, several years after return. Theodore and Annie Gray, after the 
great fire in San Francisco, removed to Berkeley, Calif., and her home was with 
them. She had a long and severe illness and died January 21,.1910. She was 
also cremated and her ashes placed beside those of her husband. 

The preceding years have left much of sorrow and grief. Brother Arnold 
died on December 2, 1895, to be followed by his wife on January 10, 1899. 
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several of the last years of sister Julia's life were lived at Los Angeles, 
Calif., as the climate seemed beneficial for her health; but they were years 

of suffering. Your father and I had just returned from the funeral of Aunt 
Charlotte Fisher when the telegram announcing her death came to us, April l, 
1899. How often as I wakened in the night hours, did I seem to hear the whir] 
of the train that was bringing her loved form back to her old home for burial, 
She was ever of a sweet and gentle nature, beloved by all, and we grieved much 
that she had left us. : | 

Soon after we came to live again on Granite St., Rev. Thomas Field was 
called to the lst Congregational Church and was our neighbor just across the 
Street for eighteen years. Our acquaintance with the family was of an inti- 
mate and pleasant nature. Mrs. Field was a beautiful woman. There were three 
children: Robert, the age of Frederic, and they often played together. after 
many years the family were greatly bereft by the death of Mrs. Field. Mr. 
Field married a second time, Miss Charlotte Coit. One day, as I stood at the 
gate, he came across in his study gown and slippers to tell me of his engage- 
ment, said 'I was the first one told." He was again bereaved, and for the 
third time married Miss Ellen Coit, sister of the above and she has Survived 
him. Previous to his second marriage he had left the church to accept a pro- 
fessorship in Amherst College. | | | 

Another minister in the person of Rev. Byron O. Woods was our next neigh- 
bor. He had accepted the pastorate of the lst Baptist Church and for seven 
years we lived in delightful intercourse with the family. Then he was called 
to a larger field and for twelve years had charge of Gethsemane Baptist Church 
in Philadelphia. Both Mr. and Mrs. Woods have passed away. 

The house seemed to be a minister's home, for the next occupant after a 
period of ten years was Rev. F. G. McKeever (and wife), also pastor of the lst 
Baptist Church. The friendship then formed will ever be held dear while life 
remains. After serving the church for sixteen years they removed to Providence 
Dr. McKeever now is settled over the 2nd Church in Newport, R.I. 

To go back somewhat, on our first coming to granite St., there was no house 
above us; it was open lot to Channing St. At one time the circus was held on 
the corner just above us. As I sat at the window in the evening to hear the 
music, I saw a large meteor come out from the West and glide high in the atmos- 
phere till it was lost in the darkness of the river. It was wonderfully bril- 
liant and witnessed by many people. Mr Thomas Fitch had bought up much of the 
land north and west, built a find house now Mr. Waller's property on the corner 
of Vauxhall and Williams Sts., where is now the Hislop home. Next the old 
Cheseborough lot, where Dr. E.V. Stoddard pastured his cow. Above was all open 
country. Williams Park was a playground for the boys. In the center was a 
large deep hole often filled with water after a rain. Many a boy fell in and 
went hom in a cripping condition. There was a mount above and large rocks 
from which the boys flew their kites, on Elias Morgan's property. 

At a much earlier priod in my childhood, where Brainard ot. crosses Broad, 
there was no house near. As children we often took a walk in the country to 
where the "four roads meet" and in summer picked wild strawberried in the open 
Leos 

As I have before related, Mother never was able after her return from Cali- 
fornia to talk with me regaring sister Louise, and as she had given her into my 
care when she went away, and as Louise was not strong to do for herself, I felt 
that I was the one to still care for her, and so her home was with us for more 
than forty years. I never for one moment regretted the charge, though it often 
interfered with our pleasures, for I felt it was what Mother would have wished 
and that I was in the line of duty as well as of love and affection for both. 
Louise found pleasttre in simple things and was subject to fits of despondency 
which was hard to overcome. She was of a religious nature and had but little 
Sympathy for worldly pleasures, and in. many ways there was a similarity to 
Grandma Grace. For the last six months of her life there was a gradual decline 
She was taken suddenly ill and in two days went to her rest April 9, 1910. 

After leaving Hiit St. School, Jamie attended "The Bulkeley" taught by Mr. 
Callester. With Charles Tinker, they were the first graduates, Jamie the vale- 
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dictorian. He at once went to New Haven to be examined for entering college 

in the fall. But his father decided that before doing so, he must go into the 
store for one year so as to learn something of business methods. This he did, 
and then there were four years of college. During summer vacation frequent vi- 
sits from members of his class gave us the opportunity to make their acquaint- 
ance, and I recall with pleasure the names of John Woodhull, William Allen, Sid- 
ney Partridge, George Brown, William Boomer, Henry Ordway and others. During 
one of his vacations, James, with two other students, made a trip to Europe, 
going as steerage passengers. As the others could not afford a cabin passage, 
he chose to share their privation. They tramped through the Black Hills of 
Germany, and in other ways by the cheap routes, and were often noticed as stu- 
dents from America. All finally returned in 2nd cabin. Having finished his 
college course in 1880 as one of the honor men, he decided to study medicine 

and entered the College of ''Physicians and Surgeons' for the next three years. 
Graduating from there, he soon commenced the practice, making throat and nose 
diseases his specialty in New York city. He was married on March 23, 1887, to 
Elizabeth, daughte of Mr. William A. and Mrs. Catherine Wilmot in New York City. 
So another daughter was brought into the family circle, to be equally loved and 


cherished by us and the many friends and relatives. She has proved a daughter 
in very deed. | 
James was successful and became an authority in the profession. It was a 


joy and delight that our sons from their early manhood grew into position of 
influence and honor, respected by all who knew them. They were always’ good 
boys from their childhood, never giving us anxiety as to their future course. 

In March 1856 our church moved from ''The Old Baptist Rocks" to the new 
brick building corner State and Washington Sts. The dedicatory services opened 
with an anthem by the choir. Mrs. Isaac Knowles played the melodeon. This 
was our first musical instrument with the exception of a bass viol. How well 
I remember the anthem: "Great is the Lord, and greatly to be praised," by the 
full choir, and in the duet where I took the air "In the city of our God, in 
the mountain of his holiness."' I fea at the time I was more intent as to the 
impression I wished to make and to speak my words distinctly in praising the 
Lord, though I was indeed happy over the new church. Rev. William Knapp was 
our minister, and he so continually referred to ''the new and beautiful struc- 
ture" that Uncle Peter Turner bluntly told him that "he was tired and wished 
to hear no more about it." | 

I spent the winter of "89 and "90 with sister Emma in San Francisco, Julia 
keeping house for Mr. Newcomb and the boys. There was much of interest to see 
and hear. The people were very hospitable, but great boasters. I was constant- 
ly asked if I was not ready to sell out at the East and come there to reside. 
I visited several large ranches where farming was carried on on a large scale. 
One owned by Mr. Mailiard, whose wife was a sister of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 
Mr. Malliard had at one time been private secretary to Joseph Bonaparte. On: 
the wall hung a: large painting of the two men. In transportation it had been 
injured, and Anna Gray had deftly mended and repaired the breach. Every after- 
noon at vie o'clock Mrs. Malliard served tea and here was where I first heard 
of five o'clock teas. At another ranch I saw butter made by machinery and 
ready for the market. There were fields of the California poppy in full bloom, 
a magnificent sight. Roses were trained like trees and calla lilies grew in 
large clumps everywhere. At the end of my visit in May, your father came to 
return with me and on our way East we stopped in Davenport, Iowa, to visit 
Cousins John and Clara Bills. They were in their new house and gave us a hear- 
ty welcome. A few pleasant days, and we again took up our journey just in time 
to be caught in "the Johnstown Flood''. For a time were were in great danger, 
the immense volume of water carrying our train for some distance. As the im- 
mense flood struck our car your father rushed and held the door saying "if 
we leave the car we shall certainly be drowned." One old lady in her fright 
Slipped out at the other end of the dar and was instantly swept away. All the 
next day a despairing old gentlemen went through the village in pursuie of her 
but to no avail. After hours of anxiety we're able to leave the car we were 
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in and find shelter for the night. The next day we were taken in a lumber wagon 
eighteen miles to a small town where a train took us to Altoona. It was more 
than a week before we reached home. As there is a published account of the terr- 
ible disaster I will not enlarge. We were to visit Mr. and Mrs. Woods in Phila- 
delphia and they had invited friends to meet us, but the part had to go on with- 
out us. It was early morning when we did reach Philadelphia, and on our way from 


the train a youngster called to his comrade, "Jimmy, here's some of the survivors, 


(to be continued) 


NEW EQUIPMENT 
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Perhaps you have noticed that this type is slightly different from what you have 
been seéing for years. The Society bought an electronic typewriter, which rings 
bells if the wrong button is pushed, has a small viewing screen so one can hope- 
fully type a sentence with no mistakes, and does several other fantastic things. 
It is wonderfully easy to use, extemely sensitive, and unfortunately, only as 
good as its operator, who is not above making mistakes, and still doesn't use it 
to its fullest extent. One thing it does, though, is to center captions. Have 
you observed how neatly the captions are placed? 


Mrs. Adam L. Knox, Resident Curator Telephone 443-1209 
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